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EDITORIAL 


THE TASK AHEAD 


ANOTHER year has begun for 
the schools, colleges, and univer- 
sities of the United States; and so 
it has also for the Association for 
Education by Radio-Television. 

A new year suggests, perhaps 
one should say necessitates, time 
for reflection—for locating precise- 
ly our present situation and chart- 
ing a new and better course in the 
direction of our destination. It 
means asking ourselves a few em- 
barrassing questions? What have 
we done in the past year to im- 
prove radio and television and to 
advance the educational uses of 
these media? Have we _ forged 
ahead? Have we achieved as much 
as we could have? Why not? 

No serious student of the subject 
needs to devote more than a few 
hours to a survey of existing radio 
and television offerings before 
coming to a realization that pro- 
gram development in both areas 
has failed miserably. Each new 
program, more often than not, 
turns out to be an imitation of 
some other transiently popular 
program (with the addition of a 
few embellishments) rather than 
an attempt to build an entirely 
new type and provide the listener 
with greater variety. Station man- 


agers and program directors ap- 
pear to be frightened by any sug- 
gestion that represents a radical 
departure from established formu- 
las. The initiative, resourcefulness, 
and inventiveness which charac- 
terize the true scientist, whose 
work, in turn, has played the ma- 
jor role in bringing our country 
to its present high technological 
level, seem all but ignored in radio 
and TV program development. 


Who is to blame? No doubt, some 
responsibility rests with the in- 
dustry. Nor can it shift the blame 
to the advertisers and advertising 
agencies. Station owners, them- 
selves, are charged by the FCC 
with responsibility for programs. 
But, in the final analysis, is not 
the listener most guilty? And is 
not today’s listener yesterday’s 
student—in school, in college, in 
university? Who formed his tastes? 
Or failed to do so? The home? The 
church? The school? 


Can we not now see our goal for 
the year ahead and for all time? 
Must not each of us assume his re- 
sponsibility for the development of 
better taste in those whose lives 
are in his charge as teachers?— 

Tracy F. Ty.Ler, Editor 
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PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


FOR the Association for Educa- 
tion by Radio-Television, the past 
year has been one of new achieve- 
ment and expanded leadership in 
educational and broadcasting cir- 
cles both at home and abroad. 


It was a year in which our or- 
ganization was strengthened by 
the addition of a sizable number 
of new members, many of them 
distinguished men and women in 
the educational profession. 


It was a year in which we reor- 
ganized and_ rejuvenated our 
monthly Journal, to the point 
where it has wider appeal to read- 
ers and to advertisers. 


It was a year marked by dis- 
tinction in the planning and pres- 
entation of significant features at 
our annual convention. 

It was a year in which AERT 
support and assistance was solicit- 
ed by teaching, technical, and oth- 
er professional organizations con- 
cerned with the educational uses 
of radio and television. AERT 
members in ever-increasing num- 
bers were called upon to assist in 
training programs, workshops, and 
special conferences — concerned 
primarily with creative program- 
ming and effective utilization tech- 
niques. 

For all this, your president 
wishes to express her sincere grati- 
tude to all who have made it pos- 
sible. Our strength and soundness 
has come from the voluntary ef- 
forts of our Board members, our 
Journal staff, our committee mem- 
bers, chapter leaders, and from 
many individual members. 

We are optimistic about our 
future. Our optimism is tempered 
only by the uncertainties as to the 
speed with which we can consoli- 
date our efforts and continue to 


move forward. AERT is now in its 
fifteenth year. The time for timid- 
ity and hesitation has passed. Let 
us move vigorously toward the 
further development of an active, 
responsible, and eager organiza- 
tion. Through our individual and 
collective efforts we can render an 
enormous service. 


Upcoming events of particular 
interest to AERT members, are the 
30th Annual Convention of the 
National Association of Education- 
al Broadcasters, October 27-30, in 
New York City; and the 44th An- 
nual Convention of The National 
Council of Teachers of English, 
November 25-27, in Detroit, Mich- 
igan. 

Invitations to the NAEB Con- 
vention have been mailed to each 
individual member of AERT. All 
those planning to accept should 
notify your president so that we 
can reserve a place for you at the 
AERT Get-together Breakfast on 
Thursday morning October 28, at 
8:30 o’clock. The place will be post- 
ed at convention headquarters in 
the Hotel Biltmore. At the request 
of the National Council of Teach- 
ers of English, AERT is to be re- 
sponsible for a special session on 
television. In addition to an out- 
standing speaker, the program will 
include a classroom utilization 
demonstration, to be arranged by 
members of the Detroit Chapter of 
AERT, and an evaluation session 
under the leadership of Edward 
Stasheff, professor of speech, Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 

It is hoped that representative 
numbers of AERT members will 
attend and participate actively in 
each of these two important 
events. 

GERTRUDE G. BRODERICK 
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TEACHER! 


{x back up your class... 
4 ——— 


LION TV, specifically 
engineered for heavy 
duty stable picture 
performance — class 
room level, makes it 
possible for the teacher 
to be sure the whole 
class gets the whole 
story. 





100 feet away the te&cher can control the 
TV picture—focus frommbehind the class 
sharpness, brightness, contrast. 

It’s detail that counts. 


LION remote TV control—all Your TV 
controls in the palm of your hand— 
gives complete command of your, TV 
picture from as far as 100 feet away. 


Burton browne advertising 


LION MANUFACTURING CORP. 
2640 W. Belmont Avenue 
LIO Chicago 18, Illinois 


97-6746 
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Radio — A World Fraternity 


Robert Trout 


CBS Radio Newscasier 


THIS may surprise many peo- 
ple, but talking into a radio micro- 
phone is one of the best ways in 
the world of making friends. A 
radio man in a strange place 
seldom remains a stranger very 
long. 


On one trip before World War 
II, the officials in a city in Portugal 
were very unhappy about an over- 
sight in my identification papers. 
I had no visa for Portugal, and 
they rightly insisted that I must 
have one. But to get. a visa I'd have 
to leave Portugal. And that couldn’t 
be done either without a visa. 
I might have been requested to 
remain in jail for a respectable 
period of time, if not for the happy 
accident that the chief of police 
had a cousin who was a newscast- 
er at the local radio station. After 
the broadcaster had arranged my 
release, we spent a delightful eve- 
ning seeing the city. Actually, I'd 
have spent a more restful night if 
I'd been put into a cell. 


Another time, I was in the great 
Chinese city of Shanghai a few 
days after V-J Day. A Chinese 


official introduced himself and 
asked me to accompany him. It 
turned out that he was taking over 
Shanghai Radio for the Chang Kai- 
shek government. He had seen my 
photograph in a broadcasting pub- 
lication and he was inviting me to 
lunch. 

In 1937 CBS Radio sent me to 
London to broadcast the Corona- 
tion of George VI, as the only 
American broadcaster assigned to 
cover the event. In 1953 CBS Radio 
again assigned me to broadcast a 
Coronation, of Elizabeth II. This 
time I was one of a great army of 
broadcasters to make the trip. Con- 
fronted with the enormous task of 
covering every aspect of the event, 
BBC had called on every tech- 
nician and former technician it 
could find. By coincidence, station- 
ed at the particular microphone, 
outside Westminster Abbey, which 
I was to use to describe the arrival 
of the Queen was the BBC man 
who had put me on the air in Lon- 
don years before. He had long ago 
moved on to an executive post, 
but he was among the specialists 
asked to help on this occasion. 
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New York City Host to NAEB 


Graydon Ausmus 


President, National Association of Educational Broadcasters, University of Alabama 


THE THIRTIETH Annual Con- 
vention of the National Association 
of Educational Broadcasters in 
New York City, October 27 to 30, 
will be the biggest gathering of 
educational broadcasters and the 
most exciting convention in the 
history of educational broadcast- 
ing. 

The NAEB will play host not 
only to all of the educational radio 
and television organizations at this 
convention, but all of these have 
been invited to participate in the 
program as a guarantee that the 
entire range of interests and tal- 
ents in educational broadcasting 
will be given appropriate em- 


phasis. There will be a breakfast 
for AERT, a program by JCET, 
another by ETRC (plus a special 
session for ETRC affiliates), and 
participation by NCCET and the 
ACE-TV project. All will combine 
to give a complete review of 
national developments in educa- 
tional radio and television and a 
round-up to reveal the future with 
greater clarity. 

With its own Seymour Siegel as 
official representative and host, 
the City of New York opens wide 
the doors and rolls out the carpet— 
everything short of a parade down 
Fifth Avenue. Mayor Robert F. 
Wagner will hold a special recep- 





Thirtieth Annual Convention 
National Association of Educational Broadcasters 
October 27-30, 1954 


Tuesday, October 26 


Hotel Biltmore, New York City 


2:00-5:00 p.m. Registration and Committee Meetings 


Wednesday, October 27 
10:00 a.m. 
11:30 a.m. 
12:30 p.m. 

2:00 p.m. 


Reception at City Hall by Mayor Robert F. Wagner 
Lunch at Delegates Dining Room, United Nations 
Tour of UN Communications facilities 

Briefing Session on World Situation by Chief of the 


U. S. Delegation to UN 


3:00 p.m. 
4:00 p.m. 
5:00 p.m. 
Evening 
Thursday, October 28 


Meeting of the General Assembly of the UN 
Meeting of the NAEB Board of Directors at UN 
Reception by the Secretary-General of the UN 
Free. Television tickets available 


8:30 a.m. Association for Education by Radio-Television Break- 


fast 


9:00 a.m. Business Meeting, Reports of NAEB Committees 

10:30 a.m. General Session, President Buell Gallagher, College of 
the City of New York, and others. Chairman, President 
Henry Heald, New York University 

12:30 p.m. Joint luncheon with the Radio and Television Execu- 
tives Society of New York. Members of FCC as lun- 


cheon guests. 


2:30 p.m. Engineering Seminar at WNYC 
General Session on Educational Radio 
Workshop groups on special problems 
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tion for delegates, the Chief of the 
U. S. Delegation to the UN will 
greet the convention and give a 
briefing on the present world sit- 
uation at the inspiring UN Build- 
ing, followed by a special recep- 
tion by the Secretary-General of 
the UN. 

Concurrently with the Thirtieth 
Annual NAEB Convention the 
NAEB Engineering Seminar group 
will be in session and some of these 
will be joint meetings. There will 
be a demonstration of Color Tele- 
vision, special engineering sessions 
and, for the first time at an NAEB 
convention, a large display of radio 
and television equipment. 

Section meetings of special in- 
terest groups will occupy one 
afternoon. 

Time has been arranged for com- 
mittee meetings, reports from the 
Fulbright Scholars in Educational 
Broadcasting, and presentations by 


representatives of foreign broad- 
casting systems. Inspirational and 
“educational” speeches from some 
of the nation’s top educators and 
communications experts will pro- 
vide the “solid” fare which is a 
trade-mark of NAEB conventions. 
Several sessions, also, have been 
arranged for taking care of routine 
business. A number of sweeping 
changes in the NAEB constitution 
are up for consideration and vote 
and three regional directors and 
the national officers are to be elect- 
ed. 

Nothing could be more appro- 
priate as a culmination to the con- 
vention than a Saturday afternoon 
“Boatride Around New York Har- 
bor.” 

Headquarters for the Conven- 
tion—Biltmore Hotel. 

Dates—October 27-30. Place— 
New York City. 

“The biggest and the best.” 





5:00 p.m. Receptions by: The French Broadcasting System 
Radio Pioneers 
British Information Services 
8:00 p.m. General Session under the auspices of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Educational Television 


Friday, October 29 
9:00 a.m. 
10:30 a.m. 

George Stoddard 
Robert Saudek 


General Business Meeting 
General Session—Television 


Ralph Lowell (Invited) 
Governor Gordon Persons of Alabama (Invited) 


12:30 p.m. 


Luncheon under the auspices of the ETRC 


Richard Hull, Chairman 


2:30 p.m. 


(1) “Our Fulbrighters Report” 


(2) Programming the Educational TV Station 


4:00 p.m. 


Studios 


(1) Studio Demonstration of Color Television at NBC 


(2) Actual Television Rehearsal at CBS 


5:00 p.m. Receptions by: 


The British Broadcasting Corporation 
Netherlands Information Bureau 
7:00 p.m. NAEB Banquet, Hotel Biltmore 


Saturday, October 30 


9:30 a.m. General Business Session 
Final Reports, election of officers 
1:00 p.m. Boatride Around New York Harbor 
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An Educational Discussion Technique for Television 


The Illustrated Panel Discussion 


Richard H. Bell 


Director, Radio-Television, Arizona State College at Tempe 


THE panel discussion program, 
so successful as an educational 
technique on radio, has become 
one of the casualties in the mad 
scramble to television. Popping up 
on our screens in an unaltered 
form, the panel discussion has not 
appeared to its best advantage on 
the new medium. Viewing the sor- 
ry plight of this victim of “Oper- 
ation Big Switch,” television en- 
thusiasts have averred, “Any 
radio program is better when you 
can see it!” And the staunch sup- 
porters of radio, struggling proud- 
ly against the tide, say, “This is 
one type of program that radio can 
do better!” 

Judging from experience and 
observation, we might say that the 
truth lies, as it so often does, be- 
tween these two extreme views. 
Results of producing a series of 
fifteen panel type educational tele- 
vision programs in the Fall of 1953 
have indicated to the Radio-TV 
Section of Arizona State College 
at Tempe that the panel discussion 
program can be done effectively 
on television—if it is adapted to 
the requirements of the medium. 
Further, it would seem to have 
some distinct educational advan- 
tages over radio presentations 
when it is specifically for use on 
television. 

The Mind of Man is a television 
series being produced by Arizona 
State College at Tempe over sta- 
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tion KPHO-Television, Phoenix, 
Arizona. It deals with popular 
topics in the field of psychology 
on a “Fact or Fable?” basis. As an 
indication of its popularity, it is 
pulling a higher rating than the 
two opposing television programs 
in Phoenix at 4:00 p.m. on Mon- 
days, and carries the highest rating 
of KPHO’s across-the-board strip 
of public service and educational 
programs. 

Professor Rexford Bolling, asso- 
ciate professor of psychology at 
Arizona State College, is the mod- 
erator of the program. He has on 
each program two guests who are 
qualified to speak on the topic at 
hand. For example, a timely pro- 
gram entitled, “Is It Possible to 
Wash a Man’s Brain?” presented 
an Army Colonel who had spent 
37 months in a Communist prison 
camp in Korea, and a Phoenix 
psychiatrist. “Is All Humor Based 
on Misfortune” featured Reg Man- 
ning, Pulitzer Prize winning poli- 
tical cartoonist of The Arizona 
Republic; and Gus Arriola, creator 
of the comic strip, Gordo. 

The series, which is produced 
by Richard H. Bell, director of 
radio and television at ASC, was 
not designed as an experiment in 
presenting a panel discussion for- 
mat on television. Rather, it was 
originated as an educational series 
which would help disabuse the 
public of some of their misconcep- 





tions on psychology. But out of 
the series have grown some inter- 
esting conclusions on the effective- 
ness of panel discussions when 
they are presented in such a way 
as to use the educational potential 
of television to its maximum ad- 
vantage. 

The first generalization, which 
became apparent during the early 
planning stages of the series, is 
that a television panel program 
should have more visual interest 
than that provided by watching 
the participants speak for a half 
an hour. This is not to discount the 
interest inherent in watching, as 
well as hearing, a dynamic speak- 
er. Billy Graham, Douglas Mac- 
Arthur, Walter Reuther, to men- 
tion only a few, are interesting 
personalities to see in action. How- 
ever, the local television producer 
is hard put to find two dynamic 
speakers per week who can and 
will appear on television to discuss 
a serious topic. Therefore, the 
panel program on television tends 
to become visually static. 


To counteract this, Bolling and 
Bell decided to make this an “‘illus- 
trated” panel discussion. In addi- 
tion to discussing the topic, scenes 
would be presented to point up the 
questions being asked, illustrate 
the points being made, and/or pro- 
vide a change of pace or touch of 
humor to enhance the general 
pacing of the program. 

These visual elements have in- 
cluded not only pictures, charts, 
films, and cartoons; but also more 
animated visuals, such as dramatic 
skits, monologues, pantomimes, 
and scenes done in_ silhouette 
against a rear projection screen. 
To set the scene for a discussion 
of “Is Insanity Inherited,” a short 
(4 minute) sequence from Ibsen’s 
Ghosts was given on a set, in cos- 
tume, by ASC drama students. To 
illustrate a typical case in point in 
regard to the psychology of auto- 


mobile drivers, an “average man” 
was shown leaving home in the 
morning, followed by a tongue- 
lashing from his  house-coated 
wife. We then saw his behavior in 
a mock-up automobile as he drove 
to work in the morning, taking out 
his frustrations on other drivers. 

For scenes which would require 
elaborate production, the  sil- 
houette scene is used. Instead of 
costuming participants in a scene 
where a nurse stole a necklace in 
a 19th century Swiss hospital, we 
saw her in silhouette, taking the 
necklace. A little later we saw 
(still in silhouette) and heard Carl 
Jung questioning the girl with a 
word-association test. All of this 
illustrated some of the history of 
modern psychological testing on a 
program entitled, “Does a Lie De- 
tector Detect Lying?” 

These illustrations, however, do 
more than merely provide visual 
interest on the TV screen. It has 
been found that they actually en- 
hance the development of the dis- 
cussion by providing cemmon ex- 
periences from which, and to 
which, the panel can speak. 


A teen-age boy is seen being 
chided by a classmate into taking 
a drag of a marihuana cigarette to 
prove his manhood. The social 
worker on the panel is then asked, 
“Can drug addiction begin in this 
way?” 

By devices such as this, the 
panel is kept from digressing too 
far from the line of discussion. 
These programs are not tightly 
scripted. The panelists receive in 
advance a script outline which 
gives the questions to be asked, 
and the illustrations to be used. 
They read these scripts, consider 
their answers, come to the studio, 
and go on the air. Spontaneity is 
gained by the fact that even Pro- 
fessor Bolling does not know the 
exact line their answers will take, 
although guests are _ selected 
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who represent somewhat different 
points of views. 

And the audience gains a sense 
of knowing what the panel is talk- 
ing about. Granted, illustrations 
can be given verbally on panel dis- 
cussions. But there seems to be a 
greater impact, a greater sense of 
participation on the part of the 
audience when they see and hear 
a whole situation, and then hear it 
discussed. 

To date no tests have been un- 
dertaken to determine the degree 
of effectiveness in such an illus- 
trated panel. No comparative 
studies have been made to meas- 
ure any discernible increase in 
learning from an “illustrated” 
panel over a strictly verbal panel. 
But even without these studies 
(which offer a fertile field for sta- 
tistical exploration) certain gen- 
eralities have become apparent. 

In summary, these are: 

1.Panel discussion programs 

must be adapted to the visual 
demands of television if they 
are to justify presentation on 
this medium rather than on 
radio. 

. “Illustrated” panel discussions 
should be more effective than 
a similar verbal discussion be- 
cause: 

a. The audience experiences 
the examples and illustrations 
more fully (through more 


senses, and with the attendant 
increase in understanding and 
emotional impact). 
b. The audience and panel 
share the specific experiences 
from which general conclu- 
sions are being drawn. 

. Audience interest in a ques- 
tion can be more easily caught 
and held by providing visual 
variety to a discussion pro- 
gram, lifting the audience out 
of the form into scenes of 
other times and other places. 
. The illustrations need not be 
in literally accurate sets and 
costumes. Silhouettes, sugges- 
tive sets, and a few key items 
of costuming, expression, or 
gesture can create the desired 
effect. 
5.More experimental pro- 
grams along this line should 
be undertaken and analyzed 
to determine the best possible 
format for presenting panel 
discussions on television. 

It is generally conceded that we 
learn from experience; that the 
more vivid the experience is, the 
more we can learn and retain from 
it. Using the “illustrated” panel 
discussion, the educational tele- 
caster can apply this principle of 
educational theory to the television 
medium to reach an unprecedented 
audience with an educational ex- 
perience of unequalled impact. 





NORTHWEST TAPES NOW AVAILABLE 


The great tape recording li- 
braries of the country now offer 
one of the finest methods for ex- 
change of recorded intelligence 
from outside one’s own local re- 
sources. Recently the University of 
Washington Tape Library has fill- 
ed orders, as a distinctly northwest 
library, for institutions in the mid- 
west and eastern United States. 
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These users were in effect requisi- 
tioning the audio resources of the 
northwest as a source of informa- 
tion distantly removed from their 
own collections of culture. This 
affords the teacher a process of 
widening the scope of classroom 
orientation, and affords the re- 
searcher an extended arm of inves- 
tigation. 





Who Wants Educational Films? 


Gregor Ziemer 


American Foundation for the Blind 


ARE television stations willing 
to promote educational programs, 
even for specialized agencies deal- 
ing with problems of the handi- 
capped? 

To the American Foundation for 
the Blind, New York, the answer 
has come and is coming daily in 
letters from every corner of the 
United States. 

And the answer is yes! 

Together with the Industrial 
Home for the Blind, Brooklyn, the 
American Foundation for the Blind 
planned and finished a series of 
thirteen television films, each 
dealing with a different phase of 
one particular handicap—blind- 
ness. 

The series, called “Men Toward 
the Light,” was made with a very 
small budget. The actors were vol- 
unteers, many of them blind peo- 
ple. Narration was done free by 
John Daly and Eva Le Gallienne. 
The thirteen shows, each running 
about thirteen minutes, were writ- 
ten by Max Arman and Dr. Gregor 
Ziemer, as part of their regular 
activities at the two organizations. 

The objective was to make each 
unit complete in itself. Thus one 
show portrays the activities of a 
blind housewife leading a normal 
life in her home. The film dealing 
with blind children shows sighted 
and blind children playing and 
learning together. The film called 
“When You Meet a Blind Man” 
tells the sighted about the right 
and wrong methods to help a blind 
person, or to converse with him, 
eat with him, play with him. “Man 
With a Hobby” makes it clear that 
blind people have hobbies, and 


why shouldn’t they? 

The thirteen shows were re- 
leased last spring over station 
WPIX-TV, Channel 11, in New 
York. 


Word got around, and today 
they are running over four TV 
stations in New York alone. 


The budget allowed only a limit- 
ed number of prints of each show. 
These sets are now circulating 
among television stations from 
Maine to California, and at this 
moment are booked far into 1955. 


From the very beginning the 
producers emphasized the fact that 
these films were not Hollywood 
productions; but they were made 
in the hope that they would pro- 
mote a more realistic understand- 
ing about the subject of blindness. 

And this, judging by the re- 
sponses which are piling up at the 
Foundation, which distributes the 
films, they are accomplishing. 


At the same time the films were 
made available to various groups 
on a rental or at-cost purchase 
basis. 

One observation especially seems 
of interest. The requests for films 
are coming from many UHF sta- 
tions. In addition, the Educational 
TV and Radio Center, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, has purchased four sets 
which it is distributing to the edu- 
cational TV stations throughout 
the nation. 

It all seems to prove one point. 
Television program directors real- 
ize that the American public is 
mature, is not afraid of serious 
subjects, and is fed up on escape 
films of ancient vintage. 
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Educational TV in Canada 


R. S. Lambert 


CBS Supervisor of School Broadcasts 


CAUTIOUS experiment is the 
keynote of Canada’s attitude to- 
wards educational TV. There is 
general agreement that TV has an 
important role to play as a teach- 
ing aid, but no certainty yet (in 
spite of previous British and U. S. 
experience) exactly what that role 
will be. 

Canada has the advantage of a 
well established existing system of 
school broadcasts, operating under 
the National Advisory Council of 
School Broadcasting and using the 
facilities of the Canadian Broad- 
casting Corporation. The Council 
has been recognized by the CBC 
as its official adviser and planner 
for in-school and school-related 
telecasts, and has undertaken two 
experiments to test the possibili- 
ties of the medium in this field. 

The first was aimed at de- 
termining to what extent out-of- 
school telecasts can be used by 
teachers in the classroom to sup- 
plement lessons based on school 
radio broadcasts. This seems to be 
the first experiment anywhere de- 
signed for home viewing and yet 
specifically related to school activ- 
ities and lessons. The experiment 
was carried out in March-April 
1954, and has been reported on in 
a brochure published by the CBC 
under the title Can TV Link Home 
and School? 

The second experiment, to be 
held in November-December 1954, 
aims to determine the uses of TV 
as a teaching aid in the classroom. 
A series of eight 15 or 20 minute 
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telecasts for Grades V to VIII, 
planned by teachers, will be aired 
by CBC during school hours, and 
will be viewed and evaluated by 
teachers and their students in 50 
specially selected schools. 

In the home viewing experiment 
referred to, four National School 
Broadcasts, forming a series Life 
in Canada Today, were used as a 
basis. The programs dealt with 
prospecting for uranium, develop- 
ment of aluminum and power in 
British Columbia, maple sugar 
manufacture in Ontario, and cow- 
boys at work in Alberta. For each 
topic a 30 minute supplementary 
telecast, using films, narration, and 
live studio sequences, was prepar- 
ed and shown in early evening 
over a network of eight stations 
in Ontario, Quebec, New Bruns- 
wick, and British Columbia. Ap- 
proximately 2,000 questionnaires 
were sent out to teachers, who 
were asked to get their students 
to view the telecasts at home and 
later to test their reactions. Nearly 
one third of the questionnaires 
were returned to the CBC—in it- 
self a sign of considerable en- 
thusiasm. 

The telecasts succeeded in their 
main aim of visually supplement- 
ing the school broadcasts. Of the 
evaluating teachers, 94 per cent 
wanted this type of telecast con- 
tinued, 8 per cent said that stu- 
dents viewing them could recall 
the salient points, 87 per cent re- 
ported that student viewers had a 
better knowledge of the subject as 





a result of the telecast than non- 
viewers, and 80 per cent considered 
that the viewers were more inter- 
ested or better motivated than 
non-viewers. 

A high percentage of the total 
number of pupils in the classes 
concerned were able to view the 
programs, and kept their viewing 
up through the 30-minute period. 
However, although the programs 
attracted a large audience initial- 
ly, they did not hold it through the 
series. This was due partly to 
choice of subject, partly to time 
of day, and partly to length of 
program. The evidence of the 
teachers indicated that a 30 minute 
period was too long for education- 
al viewing. A twenty minute per- 
iod would have been better. 

Many other constructive sug- 
gestions were made by the teach- 


ers in their reports, such as: Use 
larger, more clearly marked maps 
and charts; Have more close-ups 
of any visuals used; Use pointer 
to indicate definitely areas and 
places on maps; Explain difficult 
ideas or processes slowly and sim- 
ply; Write unfamiliar or difficult 
words on a board; Recapitulate in- 
formation at end of program; Keep 
vocabularly at proper grade level. 
For copies of the report Can TV 
Link Home and School, write to 
R. S. Lambert, CBC Supervisor of 
School Broadcasts, 354 Jarvis 
Street, Toronto. The report recom- 
mends that this experiment in 
school-related viewing be con- 
tinued on a wider basis, over a 
three year period. Parent-Teacher 
bodies are naturally particularly 
interested in its possibilities. 





TV and Tape Supplements Correspondence 


EVER since 1907 the school 
teacher has looked like the post- 
man for increasing thousands of 
Wisconsin school children who 
have taken courses by correspon- 
dence through the University of 
Wisconsin Extension Division. 

Now the latest development 
brings the instructor into the liv- 
ing room through courses taught 
by television. And effective use of 
tape records has made it possible 
for an instructor in Madison to lec- 
ture to a class at the other end of 
the state at their convenience or 
to make the same lecture to groups 
scattered throughout the state. 

Successful experiments with re- 
corders and other audio-visual de- 
vices have opened the way for off- 
campus instruction in areas where 
correspondence study could fulfill 
only part of the need. 

During the spring of 1954 an ex- 
perimental class in public speak- 


ing at West Bend, Wisconsin met 
with its instructor only twice, at 
the first and last sessions. Their 
speeches, and the instructor’s com- 
ments, were recorded and played 
hack on tape recorders. Class mem- 
bers provided the audience situ- 


Harold Hailer, instructor at. Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin's extension di- 
vision, explains use of tape recorder 
to Misses Marian Billings (Camp 
Douglas) and Ruth Pruess (Elroy). 
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ation necessary to allow speaking 
practice. Written assignments were 
included, but the course work was 
made more like the personal class- 
room contact by use of the re- 
corder. 


When the state radio council’s 
educational television station, 
WHA-TV, went on the air in the 
spring of 1954, the Extension Di- 
vision offered classes in Spanish, 
German, and music appreciation 
by television. For the Spanish and 
German classes, the lectures and 
demonstrations were kineoscoped 
and telecast weekly. The first 
courses were non-credit offerings. 
But the fall schedule calls for col- 
lege credit courses in basic Ger- 
man and psychology and non- 
credit series on piano playing. 


To carry the use of audio-visual 
materials to its logical end, tape 
recorders, movies, bulletin boards, 
models, and other devices are used 
in a course for teachers called 
methods of audio-visual instruc- 
tion. 


The course, offered to working 
teachers in small communities, 
uses movies and recordings to in- 
struct the teachers in the use of 
such devices for their classes. The 


instructor meets onlv once a month 
with the class to explain the op- 
eration of equipment. For other 
meetings, movies, recorded talks, 
and group discussions carry the 
load. Here, too, the class may re- 
cord its sessions for the instructor 
and he his comments for the class. 

A series of 13 tape-recorded lec- 
tures by Professor David Fellman 
of the Political Science Depart- 
ment now makes it possible for 
students at the Rhinelander Center 
and other study centers to take the 
basic course in political science on 
more nearly the same basis as stu- 
dents on campus. They listen to the 
lectures and take notes. Written 
assignments for the course have 
been cut from 24 to 16 and a mid- 
semester examination has been 
added. 

No one in the Extension Division 
expects that these new techniques 
and equipment will replace the 
correspondence courses which have 
been the foundation of its slogan 
that the “boundaries of the cam- 
pus are the boundaries of the 
state.” But the experimentation 
with new equipment and methods 
reflects a desire to improve the 
teaching level and to provide serv- 
ice in new areas of education. 





NEW JERSEY AERT MEETING 


The New Jersey AERT and the 
New Jersey Council of Geography 
Teachers are jointly sponsoring a 
meeting at the New Jersey Educa- 
tion Association convention to be 
held in Atlantic City on Saturday 
November 13. The session is sched- 
uled for the Marborough-Blen- 
heim Hotel’s West Solarium at 
10:00 a.m. 

The principal speaker will be 
Dr. Mildred Danklefsen, professor 
of geography at Western Reserve 
University in Cleveland. Dr. Dan- 
klefsen is a national leader in the 
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teaching of geography and a pio- 
neer in the Cleveland area in using 
television to teach the subject. She 
will discuss some of the methods, 
materials, and problems in using 
TV as an aid to teaching geogra- 
phy. 

Abe Resnick, New Brunswick 
public schools, president of the 
New Jersey Geography Council 
and Harold Hainfeld, president of 
the New Jersey AERT will preside 
at the jointly sponsored meeting. 
A question period will follow the 
discussion. 





How NYU Trains TV Students 


Warren Bower 


Assistant Dean, Division of General Education, New York University 


WHAT training should an aspir- 
ant for a place in television be 
given? 

The Division of General Educa- 
tion of New York University an- 
swers that question in a variety of 
ways. When a prospective student 
with little or no relevant back- 
ground applies, we put him into 
the course “Fundamentals of Tele- 
vision,” in which he is introduced 
to the medium, its techniques and 
problems. Here we get some idea 
of whether or not he is good ma- 
terial for television, and where his 
talents might lead him. Thereafter 
—if he seems worth encouraging— 
he follows a sequence of courses 
appropriate to his interest. The 
student who comes with some 
background in theater, radio, or 
motion pictures may also be re- 
quired to take “Fundamentals” if 
he does not have some knowledge 
of the television medium. 

A sequence of three courses in 
writing is offered to those who 
have had some preliminary in- 
struction or experience in writing. 
These take a student from an in- 
troduction to the special »roblems 
of writing for the medium to an 
advanced course in meeting com- 
mercial requirements and finally 
to an opportunity to do the writ- 
ing that a staff man would be as- 
signed, and to have a half-hour 
dramatic script produced in the 
“Production Workshop.” 

There is also a sequence of three 
courses for those interested in per- 
forming before the camera. Stu- 
dents with demonstrated com- 


petence may come in at appropri- 
ate points in the sequence. Only in 
the final course is the student 
ready for participation in the 
actual productions of the Work- 
shop. 

Production people, who may be 
aiming at such jobs as director, 
producer, assistant director, pro- 
duction assistant, etc., take “Tele- 
vision Studio Operations,” which 
familiarizes them with the opera- 
tion of all the equipment of the 
studio, including camera, mike 
boom, audio and video controls, 
etc. “Basic Dramatic Direction” is 
for those who have had no theatre 
work or directorial experience. In 
“Television Direction” the student 
learns the television director’s 
tools and how to use them, how to 
brief his technical crew, how to 
call shots and give directions to 
studio technicians, how to plan dry 
runs and camera rehearsals. “Stag- 
ing the Television Show” gives in- 
structions for meeting the prob- 
lems of the director and his staff 
in mounting the show within the 
limited confines of a studio. Those 
interested in announcing take at 
least one semester of radio an- 
nouncing and then during one ad- 
ditional semester participate in 
the “Production Workshop,” carry- 
ing out the normal assignments of 
an announcer on a sponsored show. 
“Television Programming” is a 
course in building and marketing 
the television program, in working 
out its production problems, and 
estimating its costs. 

The previous courses lay the 
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groundwork, build up the neces- 
sary knowledge of the medium and 
of the individual jobs, and test the 
adaptability of the student to the 
demands which the job makes up- 
on him. Those who meet such a 
test are encouraged to take a final 
semester of the “Production Work- 
shop,” in which the work of all 
the elements of the _ television 
show are integrated into produc- 
tion of various types of shows. In 
this coordinated performance, 
which is done on closed circuit, the 
cameramen get an opportunity to 
achieve smoothness through addi- 
tional practice and wider experi- 
ence; production people learn to 
do their jobs within the limita- 
tions of the actual show; directors 
and producers have the experience 
of responsibility for the effective- 
ness of their show; actors act un- 
der professional conditions; and 
film inserts or commercials on film 
are integrated into the whole. 
After a semester of such experi- 
ence as this advanced workshop 
provides, the student is prepared 
to say that he knows the produc- 
tion process, that he can do the job 


of his choice, that he has developed 


such skills as would make him use- 
ful on a television station’s staff. 

In our curriculum there are ad- 
ditional courses covering jobs 
around the periphery of the tele- 
vision operation, offered to those 
with special interests or needs. 
Such courses are “Radio and Tele- 
vision Publicity,” “Motion Pictures 
for Television” (problems of mo- 
tion picture procurement), “Color 
Television” (technical, operational, 
program and production aspects of 
color), ““Music for Radio and Tele- 
vision,” and “Make-up for Stage 
and Television.” 

Undoubtedly there are other 
answers than ours to the question 
of what regimen of training may 
be expected to produce competence 
in some aspects of television. These 
courses have grown out of local 
conditions, availability of resources 
in studios and teachers, and our 
sense of what the needs are of the 
students who come to us. That 
many of our former students have 
used their experience in our class- 
rooms and studio to secure jobs 
in television, both in out-of-town 
and New York stations, suggests 
that we have effectively met a 
need. 





MICHIGAN SCHOOL BROADCAST BEGINS FIFTH YEAR 
The 1954-55 


“Michigan Radio 
Classroom,” an educational broad- 
casting service provided by the 
University of Michigan to county 
and city schools throughout the 
state, is described in an eight-page 
brochure, released by the Univer- 
sity in late July. 

This year’s “Radio Classroom” 
consists of twelve different series 
of programs which begin in Octo- 
ber and will run throughout the 
school year. They include the 
widely-known Festival of Song, 
now entering its fifth year of state- 
wide airing, which is heard by 


’ 
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some 30-thousand Michigan school 
children. 

The brochure contains letters 
and photographs of the Song Fes- 
tivals held last spring. 

Other series in the 1954 schedule 
are: Messages and Men, Red Man in 
Michigan, Tales of a Talking Stone, 
A Name to Remember, Let’s Find 
Out, Visitons Mimi, Our Schools, Ad- 
ventures in Research, UN Story, 
Children’s Circle and Story Time. 

School teachers in Michigan can 
obtain free copies of the brochure 
from the University of Michigan 
Broadcasting Service, Ann Arbor. 
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ise State Holds TV Workshop 


Dr. Robert P. Crawford (left) director of radio-TV training meets with 
Dr. Armand L. Hunter, director of MSC’s video station, WKAR-TV and 
William Tomlinson, station staff coordinator at Michigan State College’s 


fourth annual workshop. 


THIRTY teachers, students, 
writers and professional radio- 
television persons from 14 states 
received three weeks of intensive 
training at Michigan State Col- 
lege’s fourth annual TV workshop 
that closed August 20. 


Featured at the workshop were 
rudiments and practices of educa- 
tional television management, pro- 
gramming, and production. Work- 
shop sessions were held in the 
facilities of WKAR-TV, the Mich- 
igan State College UHF station 
which went on the air January 15. 


Instruction included mechanics 
of the camera, the boom, jobs of 
floor director, switcher, director 
and producer, and operation of a 
remote trailer unit. 

Co-directors of the workshop 
were Dr. Armand L. Hunter, 
WKAR-TV director; and Dr. Rob- 
ert P. Crawford, director of radio- 
TV training in the department of 
speech. At workshop sessions Dr. 


Hunter was in charge of station 
management; Dr. Crawford, pro- 
gramming; and William Tomlin- 
son, WKAR-TV staff coordinator, 
production laboratories. 

Working in teams, students pro- 
duced 15 educational television 
programs in their areas of interest 
with the best of these to be broad- 
cast by WKAR-TV. A special group 
project was the production of a 
half-hour variety show featuring 
members of the workshop as tal- 
ent. The program was kinescoped 
and shown to the group at the spe- 
cial awards dinner closing the 
three weeks of work. 

While in training, the work- 
shoppers had access to WKAR-TV 
facilities for work with film, gra- 
phics, lighting, scene design, pro- 
jection and make-up. They also 
had the opportunity to watch an 
educational television station on 
the air and to evaluate samples of 
educational programs from over 
the country. 
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Better Broadcasts? or Indifference? 


Leslie Spence 


President, American Council for Better Broadcasts 


MANY, both critics and broad- 
casters, believe public apathy is 
responsible for the general level 
of radio-television programming. 
Charles A. Siepmann has said, 
“Our default stems from the three 
I’s: from ignorance, indifference, 
and inertia.” But indifference root- 
ed in inertia is not beyond change; 
and indifference based on person- 
al feelings of insignificance can be 
overcome by uniting with others 
and by finding effective means of 
expressing opinions. 

A little more than a year ago 
the American Council for Better 
Broadcasts was formed to unite 
groups and individuals who de- 
sire better broadcasts. It encour- 
ages people to think about what 
quality and kind of programs they 
want, and, after giving thoughtful 
attention to some programs, to ex- 
press their opinions, favorable and 
unfavorable. 

Expressing Opinions 

The Look-Listen Project, in 
which people rate network pro- 
grams and tell why they rated as 
they did, was the means chosen 
last year for requesting thought- 
ful attention to programs (3-10 
p.m.) and getting the opinions of 
many people to broadcasters, spon- 
sors, and the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission. In this first 
year, 6,823 people from 21 states 
contributed 30,294 opinions of pro- 
grams. Their comments show what 
people want and their bases of 
evaluation—points most surveys 
neglect. Some high school students 
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who had had instruction in evalu- 
ating programs participated in the 
Look-Listen Project, which inci- 
dentally is to be the 1954-55 
project. 

Membership 

ACBB is a consumers’ organiza- 
tion, Its members include national, 
state, and local organizations, and 
individuals. They now function in 
thirty states. Individual member- 
ship has been kept to one dollar a 
year so that all who wish may join 
it; and includes a subscription to 
the ACBB Newsletter, which gives 
news of radio-TV and of the efforts 
to better them. Headquarters are 
located at 423 N. Pinckney, Madi- 
son, Wisconsin. 

The Coming Year 

ACBB will encourage the broad- 
casting of a greater number of 
adult programs for adults. It is 
working on helps for study groups. 
It will publish a selected biblio- 
graphy in its November 15 News- 
letter, 

One of the far-reaching plans of 
ACBB is to get communities, 
through their organizations, to en- 
courage any full hour of construc- 
tive programs for the older child 
between 5-6 p.m.; and for the 
whole family between 7-8 p.m.; 
and also to cooperate with teach- 
ers who teach evaluation in school 
so that young people at home know 
the difference between the good 
and the shoddy broadcasts. The 
Council already has information 
from some stations that offer con- 
structive programs at these times, 








and so can alert their communities. 

Teachers of language arts and 
social studies have a natural op- 
portunity and duty to equip young 
people to evaluate drama, presen- 
tation of news, and so on. More 
teacher-training in utilizing the 
aid of home radio-TV is needed; 
also more examples from programs 
for class discussion. However, 
many teachers are already helping 
their young people to evaluate 
programs, using such aids as the 
inexpensive booklets of the Wis- 
consin Association: Let’s Learn to 
Look and Listen, Enjoying Radio 
and Television, and Can Radio 
Listening Be Taught? With teach- 
ers, stations, and adults working 


together for lively and construc- 
tive programs for young people in 
their best listening hours, the 
chances are that they will change 
for the better. 

Through the Look-Listen Project 
and through community concen- 
tration on better programs for 
youth (to mention only two ACBB 
activities) the number of people 
alert to quality of programming 
and to the need for expressing 
themselves will be considerably in- 
creased. And by that number will 
the ranks of the indifferent be re- 
duced. It is a program of action 
that needs the help of all con- 
structive minds. 





ANTIAIRCRAFT GROUP USES WQED 


The 18th Antiaircraft Artillery 
Group, whose gun battalions form 
a defensive ring of fire around 
Pittsburgh, is the latest recruit to 
community television. The 18th 
Group presents a TV program over 
WQED every Friday at 2 pm. 
called Your Army in View. The 
series, produced by the Troop In- 
formation and Education Section 
of the 18th Group, is the first pres- 
entation of its kind on television. 

The acute problem faced by the 
TI and E Section of the 18th 
Group has been isolation due to 
necessary separation of the gun 
batteries for strategic location 
around Pittsburgh. It has been im- 
possible to get large groups of the 
men together for presentation of a 
really unified program which nor- 
mally includes among other sub- 
jects, Army matters, current 


events, and world problems, past 
and present. The potential of 
WQED was realized to provide a 
program which reaches all the men 
in the gun sites simultaneously and 
serves as an added supplement to 
the regular Troop and Information 
Hour held every week in each gun 
battery. 

Your Army in View gives the 
Pittsburgh audience a chance to 
meet some of the “defenders of 
Pittsburgh” and informs them 
about the activities of these men 
who are located in the suburban 
areas of the city to protect Pitts- 
burghers from air attack. A recent 
program, for example, described 
the life of a cadet at West Point, 
showed scenes of the famous mili- 
tary academy, and featured a guest 
interview of some of the 18th 
Group officers who are West Point 
graduates. 





Applications for Membership 


May be Found on Page 24 
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Summer Roundup: 





NBC Presents Outstanding Series 


Four half-hour radio programs, 
starring some of the country’s best 
known actors and prepared by 
Columbia University to interpret 
in dramatic form its Bicentennial 
theme ‘“Man’s Right to Knowledge 
and the Free Use Thereof,’ were 
broadcast over the NBC network 
nationally on the four Sundays 
during July. 

Starring in the four dramas 
were Frederic March as Socrates, 
Florence Eldridge as Xantippe, his 
wife; Walter Hampden as Galileo, 
Macdonald Carey as Elijah Love- 
joy, and Alfred Drake as Mohan- 
das Gandhi. 

The first program, which was 
aired on July 4, was “Socrates.” 
It dramatized the right of men to 
explore freely the world of knowl- 
edge and ideas and was based on 
one of the great landmarks in the 
history of freedom of the mind, 
the trial and death of Socrates. 
Arthur Arent wrote the script and 
joining Frederic March in the cast 
were Roger de Koven and Donald 
Buka. 

The second drama dealt with the 
right to hold one’s own opinions, 
however unpopular. The trial and 
recantation of Galileo for saying 
that the earth moves around the 
sun was the theme of the play, 
written by Arnold Sundgaard. 
Philip Borneuf, Edwin Jerome, 
and Luis van Rooten are in Wal- 
ter Hampden’s supporting cast. 

The third play portrayed the 
fight of Elijah Lovejoy to maintain 
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the right to communicate knowl- 
edge and ideas to others. Lovejoy, 
a minister-editor in Alton, Illinois, 
was murdered by a pro-slavery 
mob because he refused to stop his 
emancipation writings. Written by 
Wade Arnold, the drama had 
Helen Claire, Karl Weber, and 
Gene Leonard in the cast with 
Macdonald Carey. 

The fourth and final transcrip- 
tion, “Gandhi,” told the story of 
the Indian leader’s successful cam- 
paign for the “untouchables,” ex- 
emplifying that the rights which 
the Columbia theme asserts belong 
equally to all human beings. Mor- 
ton Wishengrad was the author. 
With Alfred Drake in the cast 
were Alexander Scourby, James 
Monks, and Alfred Shirley. 

The four dramatic recordings 


were produced for the University 


under a grant from the Fund for 
the Republic. The Center for Mass 
Communication, a division of the 
Columbia University Press, pro- 
duced the plays. Erik Barnouw, 
associate professor of dramatic 
arts at the University and editor 
of CMC, supervised the produc- 
tion, which was directed by Ed- 
ward King, NBC staff director. 
The music was by Edward Vito, 
coordination by Dorothy Oshlag, 
manager of CMC. 

NBC carried the programs on its 
network and now the four plays 
are available through the Center 
for Mass Communication in a long- 
playing record album at $15. 








Sister Alma Maria, SSJ, receiving earphone directions on operation of 
camera at TV workshop. Sister Josephine Rosarii (second from left} can 
now be seen on TV storytime in Philadelphia, having completed NBC video 


courses. 


COLLEGE HOLDS RADIO-TV WORKSHOP FOR NUNS 


A Radio-TV Workshop was held 
during the past summer at Chest- 
nut Hill College, Philadelphia, for 
a group of 18 Sisters of Saint 
Joseph. The course, the first in the 


area for Sisters, stressed the edu- 
cational possibilities of radio-TV 
in the classroom and acquainted 
the members with all aspects of 
these media. Lecturers were pro- 
ducers, directors, and specialists 
from the three area _ stations, 
WCAU, WFIL, and WPTZ. 

The list included, from WCAU 
talks by Charles Shaw on “News 
Coordination”; Margaret M. Kear- 
ney, “Scriptwriting” and “Con- 
tinuity Writing’; Lee Varker, 
“Educational Films’; from WPTZ, 
Chick Kelly, “The American TV 
System”; B. Calvin Jones, “Inte- 
gration of Movies in TV”; and E. 


Preston Stover, “Operations”; from 
WFIL, John Hyland, “Publicity 
and Advertising in TV Stations”; 
and a lecture-tour by Jack Steck, 
assisted by Florence Bendon and 
Vincent Gaspari, at the WFIL 
studio. 

Martha Gable, the assistant di- 
rector of Philadelphia School-Com- 
munity Relations, and a TV author- 
ity, discussed the role of the Phila- 
delphia public schools in educa- 
tional television. 

The workshop was under the 
direction of Sister Josephine 
Rosarii, S.S.J., who has studied at 
the NBC Television Institute in 
New York and is Diocesan moder- 
ator of WFIL’s Storytime, The pro- 
gram for the workshop was plan- 
ned by Margaret M. Kearney, edu- 
cational director of WCAU, a long 
time member of AERT. 
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Theatre Background Important in TV 


“Get a broad background in the 
legitimate theatre before you look 
for a job in television,” John B. 
Lee, WXYZ-TV (Detroit) program 
manager, told University of De- 
troit Players at their recent awards 
banquet. 


“Most of the good things that 
television has to offer today are 
good because they are good the- 
atre,’”’ Lee said, “and in most cases 
they are being done by theatre 
men.” 


Lee pointed out that he wasn’t 
limiting this statement to drama- 
tic or arty shows. “A good theatre 
man should be able to turn a milk 
bottle sixty degrees for the proper 
dramatic effect,” Lee said, “and 
sell more milk.” 


He emphasized that television is 


visual, as contrasted with the 
audial qualities of radio. 

“Many radio people have much 
talent,” he said, “but they’re not 
accustomed to thinking in visual 
terms.” 


“We can train a man to push 


buttons, teach him the use of dif- 
ferent lenses, and give him a vo- 
cabulary that his co-workers can 
understand,” Lee said. 

He warned against learning this 
sort of information in schools and 
universities instead of studying 
broader aspects of entertainment. 

“Without exception,” Lee said, 
“directors I have hired have the- 
atre backgrounds, and most of 
them have made fine television 
producers. The art in television 
is the dramatic element, the rest 
is the craft of suiting the mechani- 
cal equipment to the art.” 

Lee pointed out he wasn’t sug- 
gesting the complete exclusion of 
television courses from the cur- 
riculum of a college student plan- 
ning to get into the field upon 
graduation. 

“If you can work in television, 
either in the classroom or on a 
part-time basis while going to 
school, that’s fine,” he said, “but 
don’t sacrifice the rest of your edu- 
cation for a training that is at best 
technical.” 





WISCONSIN OPENS 24th AIR SCHOOL 


The Wisconsin School of the Air, 
the oldest continuous series of 
broadcasts for in-school listening 
in the nation, opened its 24th year 
September 20. The 1954-55 sched- 
ule calls for ten different series, 
for all but one of which a Teach- 
er’s Manual has been prepared to 
increase the program’s effective- 
ness. 

Titles of the 10 program series 
being presented this school year 
are: Mondays—People and Places 
and Let’s Find Out; Tuesdays— 
Visitons Mimi and Let’s Draw; 
Wednesdays—Let’s Write and Jour- 
neys in Music Land; Thursdays— 
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News of the Week and News of the 
Day and Music Time; Fridays— 
Rhythm and Games and Book Trails. 

These excellent programs to 
supplement the work of the class- 
room are available to Wisconsin 
teachers through all ten of the 
state-owned stations in Wisconsin. 
This state-wide network consists 
of two AM stations: WHA, Madi- 
son and WLBL, Auburndale; and 
eight FM stations: WHA-FM, Mad- 
ison; WHAD, Delafield: WHKW, 
Chilton; WHRM, Rib Mountain; 
WHWC, Colfax; WHLA, West 
Salem; WHHI, Highland; and 
WHSA, Brule. 
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Thomas D. Rishworth, AERT’s 
Pacific Northwest Regional Direc- 
tor, who for the past two years has 
served as director of education and 
public affairs on Station KGW, 
Portland, Ore., recently was ap- 
pointed assistant manager of the 
station. 


* * * 


Huntington, Indiana, Public 
Schools, opened a new Radio Cen- 
ter just before the close of school 
last spring in the newly-completed 
addition to the Huntington High 
School. In the new Center are 
housed 10-watt FM _ Station, 
WVSH, together with studios, con- 
trol room, and equipment, all 
made possible by the gifts of the 
three senior classes of 1950, 1952, 
and 1954. Station WVSH began 
broadcasting on January 1, 1950. 


* * * 


Irvin S. Liber was the recipient 
of the first M.A. degree in radio 
and television to be given in the 
Southeast. His degree was confer- 
red by the University of Alabama 
on May 30. 








Lillian Lee, script editor, WABE, 
Atlanta Board of Education, was 
elected Regional Vice President of 
American Women in Radio and 
Television at their annual conven- 
tion in Kansas City. She is presi- 
dent of the Atlanta Chapter of the 
organization (AWRT). Miss Lee is 
a beloved teacher and friend of 
young people—first as a teacher 
in public schools and then as a 
producer, moderator, and narrator 
of award-winning discussion and 
story programs for high school and 
elementary students. As an experi- 
enced broadcaster, Miss Lee pre- 
pared and broadcast Parent Teach- 
er Chats over WSB for six years 
and public service programs over 
WGST, WAGA, WATL, and WSB 
for one year. Miss Lee served last 
year as Membership Chairman for 
AERT. 


* * * 


Of the six United States partici- 
pants in the three-week study 
course on television programming 
at the BBC in London, during 
July, four were AERT members. 
They were Burton Paulu, director 
Station KUOM, University of Min- 
nesota; William Dempsey, educa- 
tional director TV Station KPIX, 
San Francisco; Martha Gable, di- 
rector of television for the Phila- 
delphia public schools; and Morris 
Novik, consultant to the National 
Association of Educational Broad- 
casters and the Joint Committee 
on Educational Television. 
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Alex Quiroga, senior light direc- 
tion engineer in the Hollywood 
studios of ABC began graduate 
study this fall at The Johns Hop- 
kins University under the 1954-55 
WAAM Television Fellowship. Mr. 
Quiroga is spending the year in 
correlated studies with scientists 
in the Departments of Physics, 
Psychology, and Astrophysics. 


* - * 


Van F. Dittberner, Madison, 
Wisconsin, was the recent recipient 
of the Joseph C. Harsch-Alfred I. 
DuPont Award of $250 to encour- 
age graduate study in the social 
sciences by a student with experi- 
ence as radio or TV news com- 
mentator. The Harsch Scholarship 
was made possible through the 
generosity of radio news com- 
mentator, Joseph C. Harsch, who 
turned over to the University of 
Wisconsin a $1,000 DuPont prize 
awarded to him. 


7 * ~ 


Dr. Lyman Bryson, chairman, 
CBS Radio’s Invitation to Learning, 
and long associated with the edu- 
cation and public affairs broad- 
casting activities of the network, 
was the recent recipient of the 
honorary degree, Doctor of Hu- 
mane Letters, from Columbia Uni- 
versity. Dr. Bryson, a graduate of 
Columbia, is a professor emeritus 
of Teachers College, Columbia. 


The American Public Health 
Association holds its 82nd annual 
meeting in Buffalo, New York, 
October 11-15, 1954. One of the 
major topics to be discussed at the 
meeting is the use of radio, tele- 
vision, and other new tools in pro- 
moting health education. 

= * * 

The French Government recent- 
ly awarded its Ordre du Merit 
Touristique (Order of Touristic 
Merit) to Jacques Fray, whose 
programs with a French flavor are 
popular features on the schedule 
of Station WQXR (New York). Mr. 
Fray was decorated for his efforts 
in promoting travel to France 
through his “To France—With 
Music” series which is broadcast 
over WQXR every Tuesday and 
Thursday. In addition to WQXR, 
“To France—With Music” is heard 
on the thirteen stations of Good 
Music Broadcasters from coast to 
coast. 

AERT is proud to welcome the 
following new members who join- 
ed during the summer months. 
Since much of our success depends 
upon the mutual cooperation of 
each individual member, we urge 
you to make suggestions, and to 
tell us candidly what AERT can do 
for its members that is not already 
being done. We also hope you will 
encourage others to join. Our goal 
is 200 new members by Christmas. 


WANTED: 1,000 AERT BOOSTERS 


To solicit new members. What better achievement on our 15th birth- 


day than to have doubled our membership. 


No special training in 


salesmanship is required—just a conviction that you will be doing a 
real service to your friends by inviting them to become members. Join 
the growing number of AERT BOOSTERS by sending in this blank 


with the name of your candidate. 
Name: 





Official Position: 





Mailing Address: 





Signature of New Member: 





Endorsed by: 





(Mail with remittance to the President) 
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A Salute to 38 New Members 


COLORADO 
C. Dale Fuller 


Dir., Social Science Foundation 
University of Denver 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Mrs. Marjorie Campbell 


Elementary Science Teacher 
Public Schools, Washington 


Mr. Monroe Bush 
Old Dominion Foundation 
Washington 


ILLINOIS 

Mrs. Emmet Newman 
Radio-TV Chairman 
Chicago Region, ICPT 
Chicago 


W. V. O'Connell 

Dept. of Speech 

Northern Ill. St. Teachers College 
DeKalb 


Eugene Carrington 
Glenview 


INDIANA 


Brewster Stickney 
Public Relations Consultant 
Indianapolis 


IOWA 

Florence Murphy 
Principal 

Windsor School 
Des Moines 


E. Floy Vest 

Elementary Teacher 

Des Moines Public Schools 
Des Moines 


MICHIGAN 
Estelle Adams 


Leslie School 
Detroit 


Dorothy Blanchard 
Priest School 
Detroit 


Mrs. Charlotte Brady 
Field School 
Detroit 


El Fleda D. Brown 
MacCulloch School 
Detroit 


Constance Browning 


Durfee Intermediate School 
Detroit 


Beatrice Burnside 


On leave from Bd. of Education 
Detroit 


Rhea Dalrymple 
Brady School 
Detroit 


Martha Fidler 
Winship School 
Detroit 


Mabel Giszczak 
Juvenile Detention School 
Detroit 


Helen Hart 
Montieth School 
Detroit 


Sally Hawes 
Brady School 
Detroit 


Louise Henderson 
East Commerce High School 
Detroit 


Lillian Kaufman 
Holcomb School 
Detroit 


Eula Leonard 
Ford School 
Detroit 


Amelia Netzorg 
Retired Teacher 
Detroit Public Schools 


Leota Reed 
Brady School 
Detroit 


Constance Wilson 
Durfee Intermediate School 
Detroit 


(Continued on next page) 
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NEW YORK 

Florence M. Monroe 

TV Supervisor 

Station WNYE 

N.Y.C. Board of Education 


Samuel Klein 

Consultant, Health Education 
Nat’l. Tuberculosis Assoc. 
New York City 


Harriet Scantland 

Dir. of Public Information 
American Social Hygiene Assoc. 
New York City 


Dr. Gregor Ziemer 

Dir. of Public Education 

American Foundation for the Blind 
New York City 


John Flory 

Advisor on Non-Theatrical Films 
Eastman Kodak Company 
Rochester 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Communication Center 


University of North Carolina 
Chapel Hill 


OHIO 


Mary Jane Stevenson 
Youngstown 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Mrs. Helen Miller Gotwalt 
Dir. of Radio-TV Education 
York City Schools 


TENNESSEE 
Marjorie Cooney 


Dir., Special Program Services 
Station WSM 
Nashville 


VIRGINIA 
Mrs. Zelda Horner Kosh 


Supv. of Speech Educ., Radio & TV 
Arlington Public Schools 


WISCONSIN 
Paul K. Taff 
TV Dept. 


Vocational & Adult Schools 
Milwaukee 


FOREIGN 
S. C. Dutta 
Secretary 


Indian Adult Education Assoc. 
Delhi, India 





“LETS PRETEND” INAUGURATES 25th YEAR 


Let’s Pretend, radio’s oldest and 
most frequently honored children’s 
program, entered its 25th year of 
broadcasting on CBS Radio with 
the premiere performance of “The 
Dun Horse,” American Indian leg- 
end starring Bob Morea, in Johan- 
na Johnston’s radio adaptation, on 
August 21. 

Two members of the original 
repertory company which the late 
Nila Mack founded in 1930 have 
been heard throughout the entire 
24 years of fantasy presentations. 
Maurice Brown, now conductor of 
the string ensemble and composer 
of the musical scores for the week- 
ly fantasy presentations, played 
cello in the first Let’s Pretend 
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broadcasts. Gwen Davies, now 
heard in stellar roles and as emcee 
in the “magic travel” introduc- 
tions, has been a regular perform- 
er since her kindergarten days 
when she learned her lines by rote, 
before she was old enough to read. 
Since the beginning of radio 
popularity polls Let’s Pretend has 
been a consistent winner of top 
honors. Known as a_ proving 
ground for unknowns who have 
since made their mark, the pro- 
gram’s latest contribution to Holly- 
wood is Marilyn Erskine who was 
recently seen as Ida in the “Eddie 
Cantor Story” and other films. 
Jean Hight has been the director 
since the death of Nila Mack. 





Measuring the Effectiveness of 


Educational TV 


Dr. Roy DeVerl Willey, Abe B. Stein and William Smith 


THE American Library Asso- 
ciation and the Ford Foundation 
Fund for Adult Education granted 
five-thousand dollars to the Uni- 
versity of Utah for the purpose of 
conducting a series of thirteen edu- 
cational programs during the win- 
ter and spring months of 1954. The 
original purpose of these programs 
was to stimulate interest in fur- 
ther reading and study about the 
history of Utah, The United States, 
and the world during the period 
of 1847 to 1898. The program, en- 
titled “Perspectives,” was organ- 
ized into units with one unit per 
week for thirteen weeks. 

A group of psychologists from 
the University of Utah was organ- 
ized into a committee to study the 
effectiveness of this program 
series. The following six hypo- 
theses were outlined to pursue this 
goal: 

Hypothesis No. 1—Significant 
increments in information and un- 
derstanding concerning the history 
of Utah, The United States, and the 
world will be gained by those per- 
sons who view the series. 

Hypothesis No. 2—Significantly 
higher increments in information 
and understanding concerning the 
history of Utah, The United States, 
and the world will be gained by 
the groups of persons who view 
and discuss “Perspectives” as com- 
pared to the groups who view the 
program only. 

Hypothesis No. 3—In comparison 
with other television programs, 
“Perspectives” will be liked or en- 
joyed as well or better. 

Hypothesis No. 4—Interest in 
further reading and study about 
the history of Utah, The United 


States, and the world will be stim- 
ulated significantly by ‘“Perspec- 
tives.” 

Hypothesis No. 5—Here pro- 
grams similar to “Perspectives” 
will be welcomed by most owners 
of television sets. 

Hypothesis No. 6 — “Perspec- 
tives’ will attract a greater audi- 
ence than “Topper,” a television 
program of national rank which 
will be telecast on Salt Lake City’s 
only other TV channel. 

“Perspectives” started February 
22, 1954, and continued every 
Monday night from 10:00-10:30 for 
thirteen weeks over KDYL-TV, 
Salt Lake City. Through narration, 
dramatization, and other teaching 
aids, “Perspectives” covered im- 
portant events, both well-known 
and little-known, in the history of 
Utah, The United States, and the 
world between the years 1847- 
1898, inclusive. Starting each tele- 
cast with an historical event of 
Utah, the remainder was devoted 
to events which occurred in other 
parts of the nation and world dur- 
ing the same year. At appropriate 
times during each telecast, the 
viewers were referred to pertinent 
literature which was loaned by the 
library of the University of Utah 
and other libraries within the 
state. Although “Perspectives” was 
produced and directed by the 
Speech Department of the Univer- 
sity of Utah, other departments of 
the University as well as students 
and non-students contributed their 
talents to the series. 

Plan For Testing Hypotheses 

Hypotheses No. 1 and No. 2— 
Three samples were used. One 
sample was comprised of persons 
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who agreed to view “Perspectives” 
and to discuss each telecast each 
week as members of organized dis- 
cussion groups. This sample was 
known as “Group A” (viewers and 
discussers). A second sample was 
comprised of persons who agreed 
to view “Perspectives” but not to 
discuss it as members of an organ- 
ized discussion group. This sample 
was known as “Group B” (viewers 
only). The third sample was com- 
prised of persons who did not view 
“Perspectives” nor discuss it at the 
organized discussion group meet- 
ings. This sample was known as 
“Group C” (non-viewers). 


An objective-type test of infor- 
mation and understanding consist- 
ing of fifty-seven multiple-choice 
questions was administratered to 
the three samples, Groups A, B, 
and C about one week before “Per- 
spectives” started. About one week 
after the conclusion of the series, 
a second form of the test was given 
to each group. The tests were ad- 
ministered to University of Utah 
undergraduate and graduate stu- 
dents; to members of community 
and church discussion groups; and 
to other adults (17 years and over) 
selected at random from the local 
population. 

The differences in scores on the 
pre-test and post-test for each in- 
dividual and group tested were ex- 
amined statistically to determine 
if the differences were significant 
or were explainable on the basis 
of chance. 

Hypotheses No. 3, No. 4, and 
No. 5—An opinion survey and 
questionnaire was administered at 
the conclusion of “Perspectives” 
to Groups A and B and other per- 
sons selected at random who had 
viewed “Perspectives.” An addi- 
tional test of Hypothesis No. 4 was 
to examine the records of the li- 
brary of the University of Utah 
and the Salt Lake City public li- 
raries to determine if the books 
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referred to in “Perspectives” had 
been checked out significantly 
more frequently during, and short- 
ly after, each of the series of “‘Per- 
spectives” was shown. 

Hypothesis No. 6—A commercial 
telephone service phoned persons 
whose names were picked at ran- 
dom from the Salt Lake City tele- 
phone directory to determine 
which of the two local television 
channels were tuned in (if at all) 
while “Perspectives” was on the 
television screen. 

Construction of Test Instruments 

The Information Test—To test 
hypotheses 1 and 2, an objective- 
type information test was adminis- 
tered to the samples before the 
commencement of the “Perspec- 
tives” series and repeated at the 
end of the program. A group of 
experts contributed to the items 
designed to relate to the subject 
matter covered in “Perspectives.” 
The test contained fifty-seven 
multiple choice-type items; each 
item having five alternative ans- 
wers. 

The questionnaire — After re- 
viewing a number of related 
studies and consulting expert opin- 
ion, a questionnaire was adminis- 
tered to measure the viewer’s opin- 
ions concerning the important 
aspects of the program. 

The Telephone survey—To meas- 
ure hypothesis No. 6 a commercial 
telephone service was engaged. 
This service contacted by tele- 
phone 316 persons who were view- 
ing “Perspectives.”’ These contacts 
were made while the programs 
were in progress, i.e., between 
10:00 and 10:30 on the Monday 
nights of its schedule. An attempt 
was made to standardize the ques- 
tions asked: first, “Are you watch- 
ing a television program?”; second, 
if the answer were yes, “Are you 
viewing the University’s program 
“Perspectives?’”’; third, if the ans- 
wer were “yes’’, “Do you like the 





List OF REPONSES FROM TELEPHONE SURVEY 


Figures below indicate percentage of classification 


Mar. Mar. Mar. Mar. Mar. April April April April May May May T. 
1 8* 15 22 29 5 12 19 26 3 10 17 


Excellent 0 3 4 12 0 7 5 0 4 0 3 0 
Very Good 45 39 30 44 54 53 35 43 48 50 60 73 48 
Good 25 19 44 44 42 30 50 50 48 50 37 23 39 
Fair yee Bae le See fe ee a ce Be 
Poor e 2 O44: @ °° 0-3 Oa se 1 


3 


Unclassified 10 36 2 0 4 0 0 0 


Number of 
“Perspectives” 
Viewers 
Interviewed 


20 36 27 25 26 30 22 


hd Wei 


14 23 28 35 30 316 


*On March 8, a local program was substituted for “Topper” on KSD-TV, 


“Topper” has been on since then. 





program?”. Each completed call 
was recorded on a 3x5 card which 
included the name of the person 
called, his address and phone num- 
ber and his responses. 

Results 

Telephone Survey — The tele- 
phone survey of “Perspectives”’ be- 
gan on March 1, 1954, when the 
second program of a series of thir- 
teen programs was telecast. The 
report covers twelve programs 
from March 1 to May 17, inclusive, 
as reported by Modern Telephone 
Business Service. 

Of 1,134 names of persons picked 
at random from the Salt Lake City 
telephone directory: 

298 were viewing the KSL-TV 

national program “Topper.” 

316 were viewing the KDYL- 

TV program “Perspectives.” 

369 did not have sets turned on. 

151 did not have a TV set. 


1,134 


The three hundred sixteen persons 
who were viewing “Perspectives” 
were asked if they liked the pro- 
gram. Their responses are classi- 
fied in the accompanying table. 


The table indicates that the 
“Perspectives” audience was well 
pleased with the program. Total 
percentage figures of responses to 
the question, “How do you like the 


program?,” indicates that 3 per- 
cent of the sample felt that the 
programs were “excellent,” 48 per- 
cent responded with a “very good,” 
and 39 percent stated that the pro- 
gram was “good,” while 10 percent 
responded with fairly negative 
statements, i.e., fair, poor, and un- 
classified. 

The total percentage figures are 
quite consistent with the 13 “day- 
by-day” figures. An inspection of 
the table will reveal this. We can 
assume then, that the reaction to 
“Perspectives” was _ consistently 
favorable from “day - to - day” 
throughout the viewing of the pro- 
gram. 

Information Test — Due to the 
small size of the samples obtained 
in the post-testing phase of the 
study, the statistics were not signi- 
ficant. 

Questionnaire—One week after 
the end of the last telecast in the 
series, viewers were asked to rate 
on a questionnaire certain features 
of those presentations they had 
seen. The questionnaire was sent 
to three hundred twenty viewers 
and from the returns a summary 
of results is as follows: 

1. Asked to compare “Perspec- 
tives’ with other similar tele- 
vision programs, more than 
one-half thought the series 
was “better than most.” 
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. Three-fifths of the respon- 
dents thought the technical 
aspects of “Perspectives” was 
as good or better than for 
other TV programs. 

3. Almost three-fourth said that 
their interest in Utah’s history 
was stimulated by “Perspec- 
tives.” 

.One-half of the respondents 
thought they had increased 
significantly their knowledge 
of the relationship of histori- 
cal events between Utah, The 
United States, and the world. 
. More than three-fifths thought 
that the maps and charts used 
in “Perspectives” were valu- 
able learning aids. 

. Four-fifths of the respondents 
thought the programs covered 
about the right amount of 
topics. 

.Seven-eighths rated highly 
the performance of the narra- 
tor of the program. 


. Three-fifths of the respondents 


thought “Perspectives” had 
much more educational value 
than other TV programs. 


-More than _ three-fourths 
thought “Perspectives” de- 
served an over-all rating of 
good or better than good as 
compared to other TV pro- 
grams. 

.More than _ three - fourths 
thought the quality of the act- 
ing was good. 

. About nine-tenths of the re- 
spondents were in favor of an- 
other series of telecasts such 
as “Perspectives.” 

. All of the respondents read all 
or parts of a total of seventy- 
eight books because of the 
stimulation received from 
viewing “Perspectives” and 
because of the reference to 
these books which was made 
by the narrator of the pro- 
gram. 
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3. The outstanding scenes of the 
program: Promonotory Point 
railroad scene; Listz’s piano 
playing; Lincoln-Douglas de- 
bate; and Statehood for Utah. 

. Asked to comment concerning 
the best bit of acting in “Per- 
spectives,” the respondents 
thought the acting was gener- 
ally good but few specific ans- 
wers were made. 

. Asked to pick out the one best 
aspect of “Perspectives,” about 
half of the respondents com- 
mented on its educational 
value. 

. Asked to designate the worst 
aspect of the programs, eleven 
per cent of the respondenis 
thought the acting was ama- 
teurish at times, and eleven 
per cent thought 10 p.m. was 
rather late for family viewing. 

. Asked to suggest things to im- 
prove the program, fifteen per 
cent suggested an earlier tele- 
cast hour. 

Recommendations 

The contribution that this study 
makes is mainly in the area of 
methodology, rather than in the 
statistical findings which were not 
supported by adequate samples in 
most cases. The inventigators feel 
that the use of the telephone sur- 
vey, the questionnaire, and the in- 
formation test can be recommend- 
ed for other studies of this type. 
However, better control of the 
samples is necessary to insure 
worthwhile results. It is further 
recommended that any future 
study of this nature be supported 
by making available enough funds 
to pursue the experimental goals 
set forth in the statement of the 
hypotheses. Only $200 was pro- 
vided for this study—an amount 
which proved inadequate. It is 
estimated that $2,000 would have 
been nearer to the financial out- 
lay necessary for the experimental 
work inherent in this or any simi- 
lar study. 





Letters to the Editor 

As an AERT member I should 
like to inquire as to whether the 
Association operates any type of 
“clearing house” for information 
about employment opportunities in 
educational radio (and TV)? With 
some 30 odd AM and 100 FM edu- 
cational radio stations, there are 
bound to be some changes in per- 
sonnel from time to time (except 
for my old boss, Burton Paulu!). 
And yet, I rarely note any “help 
wanted” ads in Broadcasting for 
educational radio positions. 

I, for one, would like to see 
something done to set up some 
method of bringing potential em- 
ployers and employees together. I 
believe that the NAEB Newsletter 
from time to time listed “help 
wanted” and “situation wanted” 
ads, but I don’t think the News- 
letter has as wide a circulation as 
the Journal, 

For example, I am interested in 
getting back into educational radio, 


but there seems to be no way to 
learn of staff vacancies unless I 
were to write to each station. I 
know there must be others in the 
same situation. 

Any suggestions? 


Dick Stevens 
Station KMYR 
Denver, Colorado 

Congratulations on a fine new 
AERT Journal! There are many 
things of interest and value in each 
issue. 

I was especially interested in the 
article in the May issue titled, 
“Scholar vs. Showman” by F. J. 
Van Bortel. I am wondering if re- 
prints are available of this article. 
If so would you please let me know 
the cost of same? 

W. H. Ewing 

Program Supervisor 
Station WOSU 

The Ohio State University 
Columbus, Ohio 


I am tremendously impressed by 
an article in your May, 1954 issue 
by Mrs: A. Scott Bullitt of Seattle. 
As you may know, Mrs. Bullitt is 
a member of our Television Code 
Review Board. 

John H. Smith, Jr. 

Manager of Public Affairs 
National Association of Radio and 
Television Broadcasters 


We would like to add our con- 
gratulations to the many you have 
received on the new magazine. We 
think it is one of the best we have 
seen—both from the point of ap- 
pearance and contents. In fact, we 
are using it as a model for the one 
we hope to have in the near future. 

Clara S. Logan 

President 

National Association for 
Better Radio and Television 
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